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Dare we leave 
the future 
to the U.S.? 


HE bewildering pace at 
which world events laden 
with destiny have latterly been 
occurring, has caused them to 
be forgotten before their full 
significance has been realised. 
If the pace continues we may 
wake up some day to discover 
that we are in a political mesh 
which commits us to policies 
that lead directly to the third 
world war. 


Was conference a failure? 


HE Moscow’ Conference has 

generally been dubbed a failure 
and dumped into the limbo of for- 
gotten things. The Times report 
(Ap. 30), of Mr. Marshall’s broad- 
east on the Conference is painful 
reading, its catalogue of failures in- 
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tensely depressing. Nevertheless, 
what looks like failure in Washing- 
ton and London may wear a_ very 
different aspect in Moscow. I am 
inclined to think that in the Kremlin 
the Conference will be regarded as a 
great victory. Not that it gave to 
Russia all she wanted, by a _ long 
chalk, but it did give her what she 
most wanted, namely, time. Six 
months’ delay in this most critical 
period is not to be despised, especially 
after a series of such delays, and 
when the Conference has kept just 
sufficient hope alive to insure a fur- 
ther meeting in November. 

The Russians have a policy: they 
know what they want; and when 
they can’t get it they play for time, 
e the belief that time is on their 
side. 


Russia is not an enigma 
HERE is nothing enigmatic in this 


position. Russia believes that 
the process of capitalist collapse 
which since 1917 has overtaken 


Russia, Italy, Japan, Germany and 
France, will also, ere long, overtake 
Britain and the U.S., that, indeed, 
Britain is already in its toils. She sees 
approaching a major economic conflict 
for the world’s markets’ between 
Britain and the U.S., and behind this 
a complete breakdown of the economy 
of both, out of which will arise an 
internal ideological conflict in both 
countries, which will bring the third 
world war. 


Is the U.S. an enigma? 


THE unbounded faith of the U.S. 
é in the resilience of the capital- 
ist system prevents her from under- 
standing the significance of the 
events of the last 40 years. The re- 
cent Truman statement on the new 
anti-Russia loan policy to Greece, 
Turkey and others, means that in 
certain _circumstances an economic 
bloc will be transformed into a 
political and military power bloc. 
The Truman statement, it is now 
generally agreed, signifies that from 
now on the U.S. is going to be tough 
with Russia. Power politics thus 
enter upon a new phase. 

But what has the U.S. (or Britain) 
to say in regard to Russia’s belief 
that both she and Britain are head- 
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American reactions 
by DEVERE ALLEN, Editor of Worldover Press 


O look ahead in Europe will involve, for many months, a backward reference to the Moscow 


Conference. 


For unless all signs fail, the lessons learned in the Soviet capital will result in 


detailed moves, not to find a European peace formula, but to consolidate entrenched positions. 


The American Government, 
at any rate, emerged with one 
definite idea. Secretary Mar- 
shall, who unlike Mr. Bevin was 
a newcomer to such negotia- 
tions, has let it become known 
among his Washington asso- 
ciates that he means to substi- 
tute a carefully planned system- 
atic foreign policy for the 
State Department’s previous 
drift, internal disagreement and 
improvisation. 

When President Truman _ told 
General Marshall that the latter had 
“done well,” it sounded like the cheers 
of good sportsmanship for a battered 
but hardly victorious athlete. Mr. 
Marshall carried the mood ‘further; 
resorting understandably to the lan- 
euage of the prize-fight ring, he said, 
“We must regard this Conference as 
the first round.” ; 

There were, to be sure, some minor 
achi'vements. Americans, more than 
observers in Britain, were gratified 
to obtain Mr. Molotov’s agreement to 
discuss umification lof ‘Korea, Ger- 
mans will regard with mixed feelings 
the plan to -return war prisoners to 
thir German homes—by the end of 
next year! The eradication of 
Prussia as 2 dominant sbate has been 
greeted with well-nigh universal 
satisfaction. But there is little more. 


Serious defeat 


The failun'2 to secure an Austrian 
treaty is the most senious defeat to 
Americans, for while a German settle- 
ment was not expected, even the 
gloomiest prophets conceded that the 
Austrian question might be stattled. 
No-one here can share the view that 
the turning over of this issue to a 
subordinate committee was a real 


a fact that Soviet troops can now 
stay on in much of Eastirn Europe, 
exerting their political pressure on 
weak states. In any case, Washing- 
ton is already looking with more and 
more favour on thlz reputed British 
hope of increasing German industrial 
output to a highur level than Ameri- 
cans were at first willing to sanction. 
Ideas of revenge and fear are rapidly 
fading from the American mind, and 
being replaced with a desire to see 
G-rmany once more a going concern. 

While coal remains the key to any 
industrial revival, however, where are 
the needed 100,000 additional miners 
to come from, exa-pt from the slave 
labour now deemed sso essential by 
France and Britain, with American 
connivance ?. While the political di- 
vision of the’ Continent persists, how 
ean there be amy regularization of 
the German price system ? How can 
there be ‘any substantial stimulus to 
private industrial development 
through credits from such countries 
as Bi).igium, the Netherlands. Czecho- 
slovakia, Switzerland and Sweden ? 


Russian hopes of US slump 


There is a growing belief here— 
buttressed by constant hints over the 
Soviet home radio—that Russian de- 
lays are caused by a hope that a new 
financial slump in America would 
turn this country back toward isol- 
ationism, leaving Europa tto Soviet 
power politics. It is true that the 
United States is troubled by inflation, 
but there are few economists who an- 
ticipate anything more serious than 
a minor business “shakedown.” In 
any case, a return to the old isolation- 
ist attitude seems almost unthinkabl:. 
On the other hand, the Moscow 
gathering has tended to spread dis- 
yiusionment with the United Naticns. 

Place-minded Americans note with 
special interest one aspect of the 
Moscow meeting, This writer was 


one of a very few who insisted all 
along that thle so-called Truman 
Doctrine was launched, not merely to 
take over British responsibilities in 
the Eastern Mediterranean, but to 
strengthen Seci:tary Marsha!l’s hand 
at the Mcscow Conference. Compiete- 
ly contradicting Mr. Henry Wallace, 
who criticised Mr. Truman for act- 
ing in Secretary Marshall’s absence, 
Mr. Marshall has now confirmi.d that 
he initiated the policy, and it is known 
that for a time the President required 
strong persuasion. The hope was 
that the Russians would be pushi.d in- 
to an acceptable European settlement, 
Instead of being frightened, they only 
became the more recalcitrant. 

There has been widespread amuse- 
ment here at the contrast betwel.n the 
actual impasse at Moscow and the 
optimistic comments voiced at the end 
of the Conferend: by Messrs. Bevin 
and Marshall. The harassed peoples 
of Europe, certainly, will not view 
with any pleasure the prospect of a 
further stal.mate. The gathering of 
statesmen, if it did “bring issues 
into the open” as Secretary Marshal! 
said on his return, carried the dan- 
gerous power-balance of ‘“two' 
worlds ” considerably clos:r to perm- 
anent realisation. 


GERMANY FACES 
BREADLESS MONTHS 
«OOD distribution in Germany has 
practically broken down ac- 
cording to reports from the Daily 
Mail’s Hamburg correspondent. 


Only a fraction of the bread ration 
has been met for the past three weeks 


in many of the towns. They now 
face two completely breadless 
months. The minute meat ration has 


also fallen into abeyance, 


step ahead; it is re-{ 
garded as an admis- 
sion of failure. 

If the major econo- 
mic issues were solely 
economic, they would 
be difficult enough; 
they are, in fact, 
wrapped up in_ pro- 
found political differ- = 
ences, subject to adroit | 


— 
manipulation. T h e SY) 


question of reparations J 


is a ease in point. 
While sympathy exists 
for Russian sufferings 


from the war, Mipade i 
can opinion is | adam- ys ef 
ant against Russian; ~——” ) etely gnnini d! 

demands for _— exist 


£2,500,000,000 out of 
current German pro- 
duction. Russian pro- 
testations are gener- 
ally regarded as insin- 
cere, for her delegates’ 
intransigence means 
that seven . months 
must elapse before 
the Soviet case can 
again be presented 
and the term ‘“cur- 
rent” rapidly ceases 
to have meaning. 
Americans believe 
that such fantastic 
reparations would 
leave the USSR in a 
position to dominate 
German life and in- 
definitely defer any 
chance to promote the 
growth of indigenous 
democracy. There are 
reports that the Ameri- 
can delegation is con- 
vinced that Russia’s 
demands were deliber- 
ately intended to pro- 
duce an impasse; it is 
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: Se Among the achievements of the Council of Foreign 
Ministers, ‘ Izvestia ’ included :— 


“The abolition. of the Prussian State — ‘the hereditary 
stronghold of German militarists and the permanent source of aggress- 
ive wars’; 
ie the decisions taken on demilitarization, de-nazification, and 
democratization—decisiong which hud been passed on to the Control 
Council in Berlin for guidance and action.’"—The Times, April 28, 
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OUR FUTURE 


MHERE is a saying, common to 
most great religions, that a man 
should love his neighbour as himself. 
It is so famous it is always forgot- 
ten. How many people really 
assume, in all their discussions and 
decisions, that the “ best man” is he 
who comes nearest to obeying this 
injunction? That the “best nation,” 
if such a thing could be judged—and 
the fact that it cannot is the simple 
refutation of all nationalistic boasts 
—woul\: be the nation with most 
capacity for love. That the Good 
Life we are all supposed to be aiming 
at is the life of neighbourliness? | 

Yet these were once truths that in- 
spired socialism. Socialists sought 
to better the conditions of the people, 
because hunger, exhaustion and in- 
justice were inimical to neighbour- 
liness; they sought alternative 
methods of production in order to 
foster it instead. The work of the 
craftsman and smallholder, Edward 
Carpenter used to contend, encour- 
ages lové of neighbours, because it 
depends upon love of things. Those 
were the ‘days when Carpenter’s 
“Towards Democracy” was_ nick- 
named “the socialist’s Bible.” 

We doubt—we seriously doubt— 
whether Herbert Morrison keeps a 
copy under his pillow, whether Ernest 
Bevin reads a chapter every night. 
Even in England, where Christian so- 
cialism is native, material prosperity 
is now pursued more and more as an 
end in itself; whilst, wherever Marx- 
ism is professed, such prosperity 1s 
actually held, not merely to encour- 
age, but to engender the Good Life 
automatically—and therefore to jus- 
tify any means for its attainment. 

It is only when we believe love to 
be the indispensable foun.ation of 
the Good Life that we can consist- 
ently say that any means, however 
bad, is not justified; indeed, it is onl 
then that we can say what is bad. 
Any means that violates (as distinct 
from compromising) love is logically 
and absolutely excluded. The Marx- 
ist Communist denies that: but how 
many Socialists declare it? One 
could read the New Statesman and 
Tribune year after year ani never 
guess that socialism had anything to 
do with brotherhood. 

Worse still, one could read the 
chief ecclesiastical papers year after 
year, and never guess that “any 
means” was excluded. For do they 
not all condone war, which is—by 
definition, if only it were defined 
unambiguously — “any means”? 

There is desperate need in this 
country for a union of people, anfl a 
paper, to judge political, social and 
economic ends explicitly by whether 
or not they conduce to neighbour- 
liness; and correlatively, to condemn 
any method of attaining these ends 
that violates the spirit of love. 

The PPU is potentially such a 
union, and Peace News attempts to 
be such a paper. But the position of 
Peace News is precarious. For the 
past eighteen months its circulation 
has been steadily declining, while 
production costs have risen. It may 
soon be compiled to close down. 

It is bad taste to say such things 
in a leader. But the choice, it 
appears, is between saying them and 
having no leajler, because no paper, 
in which to say anything at all. We 
will therefore put the position still 
more tastelessly. The only thing 
that can keep PN going is_another 
thousand readers at once. Welcome 
as subscriptions to the Fund are, 
they can do no more than postpone 
that requirement. If every reader 
who values the paper finds one more 
reader now, the situation will be 
saved. If there are not a thousand 
readers who value it, well, it deserves 
to pass out. 

We are not in the best position to 
judge, but we do not think it deserves 
that. We think it deserves another 
life, at least—and in the hope that 
this will bé grantel, we are opening 
our columns for the next few weeks 
to criticism of PN as it is, and dis- 
cussion of how it might be improved. 
But this discussion will be no more 
than an inquest, unless accompanied 
by the thousand new readers. 


MINE AND THINE 


S it a paradox that the growth of 

so many, new international organi- 
sations, with the United States taking 
a leading part, should accompany the 
new interest (called dollar imperialism 
by some) taken by America in world 
affairs? It looks as if the old criticism 
that the League of Nations was used 
to maintain the legal status quo against 
equity may soon be repeated so far as 


the victorious nations are concerned. 


going to be the tragedy of UNO and the road 
to the next war unless Americans achieve a 


moral revolution. 


This is 


By 1954 American experts expect to have 
to import oil equal to present consumption. 
Hence American interests in the Middle East. 


These economic interests should 
be viewed in the light of the recent 
loans to Greece and Turkey; made, 
according to President Truman, “ in 


order to stop the spread of com-. 


munism.” 

* The world condemned American 
isolationism in the pre-war decade. 
Can it be claimed that American 
intervention is now likely to breed 
peace? 

As a result of the war America is 
now geared to tremendous productive 
output, output which the rest of the 
world is too poor to pay for. The 
only way to keep down American 
unemployment is to export without 
immediate payment and to pile up 
investments abroad. America thus 
emulates Victorian Britain, but with 
an important difference: no empire 
control exists to guarantee the safety 
of the money lent. So political con- 
ditions are attached, failure to 
observe which ig severely penalised. 
Thus a_ request from Russia for 
£6,250,000 worth of petroleum-refin- 
ing equipment was recently rejected 
outright, while details of a loan to 
Czechoslovakia were accompanied by 
stringent political conditions. 

Mr. Dean Acheson, speaking in 
New York a few months ago, hinted 


quite openly that help for countries 
whose political systems are more 
favourably regarded in Washington 
would take priority over states under 
Russian influence. It is difficult not 
to be angry at this misuse of Ameri- 
can power, when so much could be 
done for future peace, when so much 
needs urgently to be done to prevent 
economic chaos and human misery 
throughout the devastated areas of 
Europe and the Far East. 


Tied by the Loan 


British trade is now _ strictly 
governed by the conditions attached 
to the Loan, which recently caused a 
sharp exchange between the United 
States Treasury and Mr. Dalton on 
the question of the trade pact with 
Argentina. In the meantime, the 
secrets of the latest atomic energy 
research are retained as an American 
secret, and the American public 
shrugs its shoulders at the mere 
thought that this may lead to mis- 
understanding at the Peace Con- 
ferences! 

Personally, I cannot subscribe to 
the view that America has been par- 
ticularly generous towards Europe. 
The rich man can very easily afford 
generosity. It is poverty which puts 


WO words above the world we see, 
And nought but Mine and Thine they be. 
‘Ah! might we drive them far and wide, 
With us should rest and peace abide; 
All free, nought owned of goods and gear, 
By men and women though it were, 
Common to all all wheat and wine 
Over the seas and up the Rhine, 
No manslayer then the wide world o’er 
When Mine and Thine are known no more. 


WILLIAM MORRIS. 


generosity on a pedestal. Millions 
are existing today in Europe upon. 
rations barely a quarter of those 
which America is enjoying. Con- 
sumption of many foods in the States 
is well above the pre-war level. Re- 
eent price increases, resulting from 
the raising of controls, have made it 
extremely expensive to pay for what 
exports the Americans do allow to be 
sent. 


In the face of all these facts it is 
understandable that European opinion 
is hardening towards an attitude 
reminiscent of British imperialism at 
its worst. It explains a great deal 
of Russia’s intransigence. What a 
tragedy it is that Henry Wallace’s 
“Peace Loans” suggestion has no 
chance of being implemented with a 
real generous gesture of disinterested 
goodwill. The preamble to the con- 
stitution of Unesco reads: “Since 
wars begin in the minds of men it 
is in the minds of men that the de- 
fences of peace must be constructed.” 
(My emphasis). 

Must America he either Imperial- 
ist or Isolationist? Cannot America 
understand that a new morality must 
begin to influence the minds of men? 


R. W. BARNES. 


AGM .and conscription 
WHILE not participating, as 

* chairman, in thi2 debates of the 
Annual General Meeting, I feel it 
right to say, as I have already said 
at Council meetings, that personally 
I could not be responsible for urging 
others to refusz what I had myself 
accepted in the War of 1914-18 in the 
way of alternative service. 

In my ‘ Essays Towards Peace’ and 
in Corder Catchpool’s ‘On Two 
Fronts,’ some account is given of the 
tensions and questionings a sincere 
Pacifist may go through on this mat- 
ter; but we had then reached years 
of discretion and could make judg- 
ments not to be expected from boys of 
18, Even so, while serving long prison 
s#entences, we found many among our 
fellow-prisoners opposed to Con- 
scription but ardent advocates of the 
Class War. Our United Front had 
no United Back in fact, or in finai 
principles. The disintegration of the 
No Conscription Fellowship showed 
clearly that unity and a positive peace 
policy could not be maintained by ne- 
gation and indignation, however 
justifiable. 

If we can show that it is possible 
to witness and to work for peace posi- 
tively and creatively, in face of 
military or majority powers, it might 
help to convert M.Ps. That this is 
not impossible is shown by the frank 
admission of Colonel Price White, the 
Tory member for Czrnarvon 
Boroughs, that pressure from his own 
constituents had converted him from 
a supporter to an opponent of the 
Conscription Bill. 

Until the mind and conscience of the 
community is awakened to the evils 
of Conscription and its consequences, 
the majority rule of Parliament will 
contanue to impioge compulsory serv- 
ice in the Forces as it does already 
in the mines with singularly little 
regard for ambition, vocation or the 
freedom of the andividual. 

GEORGE M. LI. DAVIES. 


Tynyfron, 
Dolwyddelan, Carn. 


Jeopardising democracy 


THINK Bruce Campbell, in his 

concern that democratic princi- 
ples should mot be infringed by our 
campaign against the National Serv- 
‘ice Acts, has misjudged the proposed 
course of action. citizen, in pro- 
claiming his opposition to the whole 


basis of the NS Acts and accepting 
the penaltizs which the law imposes, 
infringes no democratic principle. If, 
in doing so, he gathers to his side a 
substantial part of public opinion, 
then a reconsideration of the legis- 
lation concerned is rightly called for. 
Democracy will have been vindicated, 
not sabotaged. 

I do not think the AGM contem- 
plated the organisation of non-violent 
direct action in this connection, as 
Bruce Campbell seems to fear. Un- 
doubtedly the appropriate us, by 


LETTERS 


pacifists as a body, of this form of 
action is as a method of opposing 
undemocratic government, whether 
indigenous or alien; also as a means 
of protest, if necessary, against thi» 
development of violent coercion’ by 
any group within the community—for 
example, non-violent direct action 
against the brutal practices associated 
with Mosley’s pre-war meetings 
(often acquiesced in by the police). 


‘This could have rallied public opinion 


and pointed the way’ more 
convincingly than words to a ‘differ- 
ent form of resistance to fascism 
from that adopted by this country in 
1939. In these contexts, such action 


constitutes true defence of democracy. 
PAMELA COATES. 
9 Pembridge Crescent, 
London, W.11. 


Supporting drastic action 


BRIc TUCKER is too hasty in his 
“4 denunciation of the AGM Reso- 
lution on Conscription. 

Reasons which lead me to support 
those who advocate this crastic 


action are: 

That boys of eighteen are not usually 
able to make mature moral or political 
judgments (that ia why they are legally 
minors and are not enfranchised). But, 
before they reach that age, the proposed 
law wi)] make them sign a document de- 
elaring their conscience on the matter and 
committing most of them to five years 
military training. 

That, even if one is under some circum- 
atances prepared to use violence, it is wrong 
to commit oneself to embodiment in an 
army which will fight a foe not yet de 
cided upon in a cause not yet defined. The 
wartime conscript did, at least, know 
against whom he was to fight and why, 
although it must be admitted that both foe 
and cause changed several times during 
the recent war. 

That many people believe that conscript 


armies are a menace to peace, and an 
important one of the many causes of war. 


Now none of these objections can 
be satisfied by the insertion of con- 
science clauses in the act. Conscrip- 
tion itself is bad, and whilst we must 
only do so with a full sense of re- 
sponsibility, many of us will strive 
all we can to make it ineffective and 
finally abolish it. 

This will involve the boys of eight- 
een, but it will not necessarily com- 
mit them to pacifism, and we shall 
most certainly not “ manufacture 
consciences.” It is unworthy to 
suggest it. The young resisters will 
probably be sent to prison: their ad- 
visers may be. But, there is no 
evidence that a term of imprisonment 
does a life more harm than a similar 
term in the army. 

T. RENDALL DAVIES. 


1 Greenwood Gardens, 
Palmers Green, N.13. 


NCC’s wider appeal 


AM not concerned with answer- 

ing the dubious arguments used 
in your leading article attacking a 
leaflet. issued by the No Conscription 
Council, but may I be permitted to 
make the following points? 

1. The Council is not a pacifist body; it is 
composed of individuals and organisations 
of different religious and political beliefs 
who are united in a common endeavour to 
secure the abolition of conscription. 

2 More opponents of conscription are non- 

pacifist than pacifist. 

Arguments that may not carry weight 
with your leader-writer have, in fact, con- 
siderable influence with the non-pacifist 
opponents of conscription. 

The points in the leaflet your article re- 
fers to may not be of equal value, but we 
believe that they are all valid ones. 

; The PPU is represented on the Counci] by 

its Genera] Secretary and we have received 

no complaint from the PPU about the 
leaflet; nor from any of our other pacifist 


affiliations. 
CHARLES H. COLE. 
Secretary, No Conscription Council. 


~) 


a 
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(I apologise to the NCC if my leader of” 


May 2 suggested that the  non-pacifist 
opponents of cqnucription were insincere. I 
on'y argued that their case—ag displayed in 
this leafle-—waa untenable: we must choose 
between conscription and pacifism. If my 
argument was “ dubious,’’ I am sorry it has 
not been refuted.—Ed.) 


= 
1 RENOUNCE WAR AND ! WILL NEVER 
SUPPORT OR SANCTION ANOTHER 


-” This pledge, signed by each member, is 
the basis of the Peace Pledge Union. Send 
YOUR pledge to 

P.P.U. HEADQUARTERS 


Dick Sheppard House, Endsleigh Se., WC} 
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EXCEPT YE REPENT... 


by Rev. Edwin Foley 


T is not commonly realised that Christ lived His admittedly 
spotless, perfect life in a little country that had been con- 
quered and annexed by a blatant, foreign, aggressive, miltary 


power. 


The Cesars had subjugated 
little Palestine and made it a 
province of Rome. Te describe 


in detail the oppressions, ex- 
actions and atrocities of the aggres- 
sors would require an article in itself. 
It is little wonder, then, that in 
Christ’s day the dominant desire and 
passion in the heart of almost every 
Jew was for a military Saviour, an 
insurrectionist like Barabbas, who 
would gird on the sword, raise a rebel 
army and in the name of Righteous- 
ness and Liberty drive the hated 
aggressors from the land and leave 
the Jews master in their own house. 

Jesus was a patriot and dearly loved 
His country, but He repudiated the 
way of violence, abrolutely. He knew 
not only that it would be futile, but 
also rerarded it as immoral and a 
violation of the Will of God. 


He proclaimed a new and unprece- 
dented ethic, which He believed would 
be, in the end. a more powerful and 
effective remedy for the overthrow of 
tyranny and the securing of Iberty. 
It was not an ethic merely for a little 
band of disciples. He meant it as a 


This article, written by 9 Bap- 
tist minister, is the first of 


several] in which a case for pacif- 


ism is presented by representa- 
tives of various religious 
denominations and schools of 
* thought. 


new message and law for the whole 
Jewish natior, an inviolable law of 
God, practical politics on which alone 
the national hfe could be securely 
built like a house on a solid rock. 
Here it was, ‘I say unto you, resist 
not him that is evil; turn the other 
cheek; go the second mile; love your 
enemies; bless those that curse you, 
do good to them that hate you: pray 
for your persecutors; cast out Satan. 
not by Satan, but by the finger of 
God; overcome evil with good; so 
alone shall you be children of your 
Father in Heaven; so alone shall you 
inherit the Kingdom.” But Jesus 
came unto His own, and His own re- 


ceived Him not. There was_ the 
perpetual] clamour for a _ military 
Redeemer. 


Atrocities in Galilee 


On one occasion some bystanders 
told Him of Galileans whose blood 
Pilate had mingled with Jewish sacri- 
fices. An insurrection had doubtless 
just taken place in Galilee and, vio0- 
lence begetting ccunter-violence, 
Pilate, on the plea of military neces- 
sity and determined to quell such 
uprisings, had had the insurrectionists 
slain, and with them probably inno- 
cent members of the community; and 
to make the lesson more impressive 
hal mingled their blood sacrilegiously 
with the blood of bullocks on the 
altar. Could atrocity go much 
further? 


Jesus, no doubt, was told this story 
in the hope that it would arouse His 
burning anger. and constrain Him to 
head ‘a revolt against Rome and wage 
a victorious ‘“‘ war of liberation.” One 
can imagine their surpise when Jesus 
replied, “‘ Think you that these Gali- 
leans were sinners above all the Gali- 
leans because they suffered these 
things? I tell you nay—but except 
ye repent, ye shall all in like manner 
perish.” If the words of Jesus meant 
anything, they were a call to renounce 
the sinful way of violence and take 
His way of redemptive love. If they 
persisted with their reliance on bloody 
war for deliverance, the Romans 
would practice more terrible atrocities 
against the whole nation, and they 
would all perish in like manner as did 
those Galileans. 


We know today that the prediction 
of Jesus was fulfilled in the complete 
destruction of the Jewish nation in 
the war of 70 A.D., and later the 
Roman Empire fell too, building on 
the shifting sands of immoral 
violence, 

Do not the words of Christ apply 
today with even more urgent force? 


: “* Except ye repent, ye shall all in like | 


manner perish.” 

We need not stress the frightful 
peril of the atom bomb. It has been 
done by scientists and publicists re- 
| peatedly. But politicians, and the 
people endorsing their policy, “ forget 
nothing and learn nothing.” Still 
there is the same reliance on “ reeking 
tube and iron shard” as the meaning 
| of securing or maintaining Righteous- 
ness and Liberty. New military alli- 


wars. 


ances are formed, the seed always of | 


TONY BISHOP 
ENGLAND 


Plans for expanding 
“‘The Peacemaker ”’ 


OR some months past I have been 
reading and enjoying The Peace- 
maker, an Australian pacifist monthly 
which deserves to be better-known in this 
It was, therefore, with particular in- 


country. 


terest that I looked forward to meeting 
Bishop, 


Peacemaker’s editor, Tony 
arrival in England a fortnight ago. 


: Mr. Bishop is making a long stay in 
suspicion and fear, and of further! country, and hopes to visit Czechoslovakia 
During the next few weeks he 


Russia as well. 


FEATURE LETTFR FROM GERMANY 


Conscription in England from without 


EAR FRIENDS, 

Lest you should think me, from what I am going 
to say, to be a Conservative or a Communist, anxious to 
vent his anger upon his political opponents, I want to state 
that I am and have been these 40 years an organised 
Socialist and that my views as expressed in these lines, 
are shared by all my Socialist and pacifist friends. 

That a Labour Government should sink so low as not only 
to accept but ardently promote conscription for a country where 
conscription has always been denounced (and foremost and loudest 
by its own followers) as a heinous thing degrading the free-born 
man into q slave and corrupting public morals, is to us a matter 
of grievance. 

With the advent to power of the Labour Government, the 
highest expectations were aroused in all hearts longing for peace 
and justice, and heartfelt wishes of “Long life to the Labour 
Government ” were formed. And now we must live to see the 
mightiest stronghold of freedom and individuality about to be 
broken down by its very defenders who, forgetful of their immacu- 
late past, do not shrink from lending their hands to such a sinister 
undertaking. 

It is a sad spectacle to see the assumed trustees of humanity 
about to waste the enormous capital entrusted to them. With dread 
and dismay we behold our dear friends digging their own grave. 
That such is the risk involved is taught by the fate of the German 
Social] Democratic Party. As a Socialist Party it was pledged to 
freedom and humanity. Allowing itself, for considerations of ex- 
pediency, to be turned off the true course to a degree of voting 
dreadnoughts, it found itself doomed wholly to forfeit its hold upon 
the masses who, rightly thinking that if militarism was the goal, 
Hitler was the fitter instrument, adopted National Socialism. (Whom 
the Gods want to undo, they strike with blindness). 

The scheme is based on the assumption that the people will be 
willing instruments of their own humiliation, and the reaction (or 
rather lack of it) of the general public seems to intimate that such 
is really the case. They do not know what conscription means 
(as, alas! we do), for if they knew, they would stand up as one man 
and* blow away that disgraceful scheme along with its fosterers. 

Let them bear in mind that this most dangerous experiment 
has been made, on a large scale, with plenty of time for its effects 
to develop—the present Germans being the representatives and, at 
the same time, the unhappy victims of it. Cast a glance at Ger- 
many and you will see that here the basic values of conscience, of 
morality, are at stake. Would it please you one day to find your 
children imbued with a feeling of inferiority, content, or even glad to 
be ordered about and pricking their ears to learn their superiors’ 


mind? 


Britain has a 


the world. 


But that awkward move of the 
changed the situation. 


understood here than over there. 


the ditch?” 


Wentorf bei Reinbek, Germany. 


Greater and more costly prepara- 
tions than ever are made for the 
slaughter of enemies, and thus is the 
house built, not on the rock, but on 
the sand, and when the storm comes 
the house will fall, and great will be 
the fall of it, submerging all the in- 
dwellers in complete, atomic destruc- 
tion. 

How often when Jesus calls to re- 
pentance is it a cajl to renounce the 
way of sinful violence, and to embrace 
His more excellent way “ of conquer- 
ing love.” How often is His warning 
of impending doom a warning of 
national destruction as the outcome of 
national disregard and repudiation of 
His law! 

Is it an appeal to fear? Is it nota 
solemn and timely warning to avoid 
the fatal precipice? 

If Jesus did not hesitate to utter 
this warning, need we?—“ Except ye 
repent, ye shall all in like manner 


perish.’ 


reputation to 
democracy, regardfu] of conscience and individuality and, by that 
means, wisely circumnavigating shallows and rocks, has aroused 
the admiration and even the envy of many a statesman all over 


_ In particular, Germany, badly in need of lessons of democracy, 
might have been happy to get them from so competent a teacher. 


situat Democracy it was that we hoped to be 
taught, not militarism which latter faculty is, in our opinion, better 


But “can the blind lead the blind? 


lose. Her well-balanced 


Labour Government’s has wholly 


The prospect is to us despairing. 
Will they not both fall into 


KARL STRUVE. 


Ten Years Ago 


From Peace News, May 8, 1937 


The sinister news of the destruc- | 


tion of Guernica and its inhabitants 
by the German bombing planes of the 
Spanish insurgents ig the latest shock 
to our complacency... The smart 
young German airmen, like so many 
salesmen of high-powered  motor- 
cars, who machine-gunned the peace- 
ful population back into their dugouts 
after they had blown them out of 
them, and then set fire to the lot. were 
merely giving themselves and us an 
idea of “ what she would do.” 

If only they could “let her full out” 
.-. Ona really good road—the road 
of mternational war. 


J.-Middleton Murry. 


:ups and downs. 
i prmnter was threatened with eviction 


| throughout the 
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The 
on his 


this 
and 


Tony Bishop. 


will be touring pacifist groups from 
London to Edinburgh, and an interest- 
ing story he has to tell about the 
organisation and activities of the 
pacifist movement in Australia. 


There are, he told me, some 
1,300 .war-resisters in the Do- 
minion, although the PPU only 


emerged there in 1937. Many, but by 
no means aj], nor all the most active, 
are Christians. Groups exist in each 
of the capital cities, and conferences 
have been he'd, attended by dlegates 
from many parts of the continent. But 
in view of the enormous distances to 
be travelled, it is difficult for them 
to me:t very often, and The Peace- 
maker is the chief link between them. 

“YT wonder if you reaksed,” Mr. 
Bishop remarked with a smile, “when 
you.wrote and asked for an article 
on the outlook of AustralHan pacifists, 
quite how big a place Australia is ? 
It wouid be difficult to report the 
viewpoints of pacifists in London, 
Oslo, Moscow and Rome!” 


When war came 
When the War came, th. Federal 


; Government accorded COs much the 


sume treatment as they received here, 
although ex:mption from military 
service was granted (when ft was 
granted), by local magistrates in- 
stead of Tribunals. Later on there 
was a tightening-up. Unconditional 
exemption was* abolished together 
with the right of appeal. Tony Bishop 
himself had been the subject of a test- 
case, when iit was contended that the 
clause in the Constitution providing 
“freedom of rehgion” implied free- 
dom to do what a retigion implied cut 
of ahurch. 

Alternative service in Austraka 
included forestry, sometimes in 
special camps where COs worked for 
army pay, and soctal welfare. “ Were 
any community-exyp:-riments made?” 
I enquired. 


A valuable experience 


“Yes. One group of fifteen, to 
which I belonged, took over a disused 
hotel in the slum-area of Fitzroy, 
Melbourne, and engagt.d jointly in so- 
cial service. It was a valuable 
experience, from which we ali learned 
a very great deal.” This was beforla 
Mr. Bishop took over the editorship 
of The Peacemaker. 

The magazine, which was founded, 
on the eve of the war, thas had its 
At one time the 


fron? his premises if he carried on his 
work in connection with it: a new 
firm had te be found quickly. Never- 
tneless it continued to appear 
War, and now 
that a Federal Pacifist Association 
has bam formed (since 1943), Tony 
Bishop has ambitious plans. Before 
long the four-page monthly we are 
used to may become an 8-page fort- 
nightly, and the circulation js rising, 
slowly but surely. : 

We discussed the “idea” of a paci- 
fist movement‘, discovering that many 
of the same problems existed in both 
our countries. But problems should 
stimulatiz, not discourage. In answer 
to a question whether, in Australia as 
over here, there had been a decline in 
pacifist activity since the War, “ Just 
after it there was,” h)- admitted; “but 
now the tide has turned; and one of 
my chief objects in visiting England 
is to ive our people the benefit of all 
the new id:as and projects which 
pacifists over here are evolving... 
It looks as if I shall find plenty {” 

I hope that Tony Bishop will carry 
back with him to Australia, not only 
views and projects, but the memory 
of a warm welcome in every Anea. 


F.A.L. 
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REPORT FROM YENAN 


‘«The presence of any American military personnel gives 
support to reaction in China” 


URING my stay in China 

with the Friends) Ambu- 
lance Unit, I made two visits 
into Commiunisi territory. On 
my second trip, November, 1946, 
I flew from Peking to Yenan 
and spent a week in the Com- 
munist capital. My object was 
to investigate.the medical needs 
of the Communist people. 

My negotiations eventually led to 
the arrival in Yenan of a six-man 
FAU medical team and 7,500 pounds 
of valuable urugs and equipment. 
While in Yenan I visited several gov- 
ernment institutions and talsed_ with 
Communist leaders, including Chair- 
man Mao Tye Tung and Commander- 
in Chief General Chu Teh. ; 

My overall impression was quite 
favourable. The Communist leader- 
ship is making great efforts to bring 
education and good health stan-.ards 
to the common peasant through free 
meaical service. Communist schools, 
both on the nursery and primary level, 
appear to be doing an excellent job. 
The programme of economic reform 
includes land distribution, lowering of 
taxes, organisation of labour co-oper- 
atives and stores, and a programme 
of land cultivation by all members of 
the government. 


No exploitation * 


There is no comparison between the 
calibre of the Communist leadership 
and that of the Kuomintang officials. 
For years the Communists have lived 
side by sidg with the masses and are 
familiar with their problems. I saw 
no evidences of exploitation for per- 
sonal aggrandisement. An _ order 
that no government worker could heat 
his cave before November 15 (an 
effort to conserve coal supplies) 
applied equally to Chairman Maw’s 
cave and to that of the lowest gov- 
ernment official. 

Each government department or 
agency, such as the agricultural ex- 
perimental farm, the supreme court, 
the nursery school, the International 
Peace Hospital, gave one a feeling of 
efficiency, order, cleanliness—which is 
noteworthy in Chinese institutions. 
The Chinese Communists are pushing 
forward on a powerful wave of social 
revolution that gains its energies 
from the inherent power of the 
Chinese peasants, released by a right- 
ing of ancient wrongs. Consequently 
their movement has a body of ideal~ 
ism now which will probably be lost 
in the continuing struggle for sur- 
vival and power. 

The very fact that they are essen- 


see 
Words of Peace - No. 210 


DIVINE LOVE 


“ Brothera have no fear of men’s 
sin. Love a man even in hig sin, for 
that is the highest semblance of Di- 
vine Love and is the highest on earth. 
Love all God’s creation, the whole 
world and every grain of sand in it. 
Love every leaf, every ray of God's 
light. Love the animals, love the 
plants, love everything. If you love 

\ everything, you will perceive the di- 
vine mystery in things. Once you 
perceive it, you will begin to compre- 
hend it better every day. And you 
will come at last to love the whole 
world with an all-embracing love.” 

—Father Zossima, in Dostoev- 
sky’s “The Brothers Karamazov.” 
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ub A 
A.ICONCERT 
in aid of 
THE RECEPTION COMMITTEE 
Young People from Occupied 
Countries 
at the 
Conway Hall, Red Lion Sq., W.C.1 
on Tues, 20 May, 7.30 p.m. 
DORIAN SINGERS 
ILONA KABOS pianoforte 


Tickets: 6s.6d., 5s8., 3s. 6d., 2s. 6d. 

(numbered & reserved) obtainable f, 

& Tillett; Keith Prowscel aatCiae lie 
_Chappell’s 
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PPOOTOSTOOOS OSES 


ve Ji 


The political opinions expressed 
in this article, originally printed 
in the American “Fellowship” are 
those of the author and not those 


of the American Friends Service 

Committee. AFSC concerns itself 

not with political testimony, but 

with human suffering regardless 
of political belief. 


tially a rural movement, with their 
capital located in a small city, avo.ds 
some of the impersonal factors of 


government which exists in large 
cities. ee 
Be that as it may, the Chinese 


Communists present a perfect ex- 
ample of a new dynamic. order 
challenging entrenched injustice, cor- 
ruption, and greed. 


Foreign relations 


Politically, the Chinese Communists 
look to the Soviet Union as their 
“spiritual Fatherland” and = are 
avowedly Marxist, (This is in spite 
of an exactly correct, non-interven- 
tion policy on the part of the USSR in 
China’s civil war.) Their present 
attitude toward the United States is 
one of suspicion and distrust. ‘they 
have been bombed and strafed by 
Nationalist planes made available to 
the Central Government by the United 
States. They claim that the United 
States has given Chiang Kai-Shek 
enough material for two or three 
years of war. 

Naturally they are bitter that the 
Unita: States in effect took away 
from them vast areas including such 
cities as Tientsin, Peking and Tsing 
Tao. These cities became Nationalist 
strongholds when American planes 
flew Nationalist troops there from 
West China immediately after the 
surrender of Japan. The Commun- 
ists continually ask, “ How can the 
United States mediate a dispute in 
which she is one of the participants?” 
Certainly it is clear that American 
strengthening of the Kuomintang has 
made it unnecessary for the Central 
Government to broaden its base. 


Aware of U.S. policy 


Communist leaders in Yenan are 
aware that the only explanation of 
American foreign policy in China is 
“fear of Russia.” Uncaoubtedly our 
leaders are afraid that communism 
will sweep all China if we do not 
intervene. That we wish to have a 
China “sympathetic” to us, rather 
than to the Soviet Union, is common 
knowledge. To support an = anti- 
Russian bias, the United States has 
backed a government which refuses to 
right the injustices that grind down 
the masses of China’s peasants, while 
to counter the dynamic generated by 
Communist reform, America offers 
only military solutions. ae 

Although our unworkable mediation 
machinery was wisely withdrawn, it 
ig actually not clear how many of our 
troops remain in China. The pre- 
sence of any American military per- 
sonnel, however few, gives support to 
reaction in China. The presence of 
our troops offers an “ excuse ” for the 
USSR to intervene in China’s civil 
war. The United States cannot 
criticise armed intervention by other 
governments while following such a@ 
policy itself. 

Economically sound | 

It may be argued that communism, 
though offering. the peasant some 
very important economic gains, re- 
sults finally in political oppression and 
tyranny, but it must still be obvious 
that a peasant who has land of his 
own for the first time and with rea- 
sonable taxes, is not concerned with a 
“two party system.” Economically 
the Chinese Communist programme 
seems entirely sound, but both the 
Nationalists and the, Communists 
represent politica] positions foreign to 
the American concept of democracy. 

This leaves the “liberal ” elements 
mentioned by General Marshall, but 
they are so small ami so weak as to 
be completely discounted as effective 
political factors. What attitude can 
we then personally take — toward 
China? I believe the following is 2 
minimum: 

1. Insist on @ strict “ hands-off 4 
policy in China’s civil war (i.e., re- 


fuse to help either side fight the 
other). 

2. Insist that the military be with- 
drawn “lock, stock and barrel,” as 
White and Jacoby say in their re- 
cent book Thunder Out of China. 


3. Refuse to lend the Nationalist 
Government any funds from the 
Import-Export Bank until evidence 
of a true coalition government ex- 
ists. 


4. Continue and strengthen our aid 
to the people of China by sending 
relief through volunteer ayencies. 


This last point is most important. 
We need to demonstrate to the 
Chinese people our sympathy with 
their suffering, their misery, and 
their great needs. The people of the 


By BRONSON P. CLARK 


Member of the Fellowship 
of Reconciliation in the 
U.S.A. ; imprisoned as CO 
during war; recently re- 
turned from work in China 
with the American Friends 
Service Committee 


United States, who are so weaithy 
when compardi with the rest of the 
world, can do no less than share with 
their impoverished brethren, whether 
in Asia or Europe. The Chinese 
should not be made to feel that we 
have “ washed our hands” of them. 
Regardless of “high level” political 
moves, we can individually assist the 
Chinese through the medium of pri- 
vate agencies. 

In all of this we must recognise 
that the Chinese as well as the Ameri- 
cans suffer from a spiritual ailment 
too: the cisease of violence. Until 
that is finally eliminated we shall not 
have peace, nor will China. 


THE REGENERATION OF 
ITALIAN PACIFISM 


EFLECTING upon the num- 
ber of years Fascism has 
held sway in Italy, and on the 
demoralising instability of con- 
ditions since the “ Liberation,” 
I expected to find few signs of a paci- 
fist renaissance here in Rome. Agree- 
able was thi: surprise therefore, when 
a friend gave me an attractive, well- 
printed newspaper called Guerra alla 
Guerra ! — War against War! the 
contents of which obviously pointl:d to 
the existence of a lively group of war- 
resisters. Accordingly, I wen: along 
immediately to Via Nazionale 230, the 
editorial offices of Guerra alla Gu- 
erra ! in order to find out more about 
Italian pacifism. 
In the past, I was told, Italy had 
two pacifist organisations: 
1. The Knights of Peace, flunded 


in 1927 by Signor Posabella, the 
present Editor of Guerra alla 
Guerra ! 


2. The Italian League of Peace, 
found-d by Signor Marcelli in 1943. 
During the war both groups were 

forced underground but, nevertheless, 

played a valuable part in the agi- 

tation for peace. s 


A new movement 


In 1946 they joined forces and were 
organised as a new movement known 
las Internazionale Pacifista, which 
adopted a very ambitious programme, 
though, in common with most paci- 
fist groups, it possesses no money— 
the organisers told me that they have 
had to sell their cameras, books and 
bicycles in order to publish the first 
issue (5,000 copies) of their paper. 
They have, however, immense enthus- 
jasm and an apparently inexhaustibie 
supply of self-confidence. 

At their office today three men wer: 
busily engaged upon the production 
of the second number of Guerra alia 
Guerra !, though nobody could say 
from whence was to come th? nece:- 
ary 40,000 lire to print ct. 

The ideals and principles of the 
Imternazionale Pacifista are natur- 
ally, synonimous with those of every 
pacifist organisation — as are the 
difficulties and obstacles. But one 
noteworthy difference is to be found 
in its (immediate object which is to 
enter the political arena, in order to 
attempt the direct influencing of the 
national policy towards constitutional 


neutrality, after the manner of 
Switzerland. 
By political campaigning, Inter- 


Vmazicnale Pacifista also hopes to 
penetrate more effectively into thi 
lives of a greater number of people 
than would otherwise be possible. 
Italian politics being what they are 
(there are 57 partiles 
or without representatives in the 
National ,Assembiy) one certainly 
must admire the courage of Inter- 
nuzionale Pacifista. At the last 
elections they liberally placarded the 
walls with posters, held a hundred 
Meetings (mainly in Rome and Sicily 
where their propaganda is best re- 
ceived) and even broadcast twice. 

But despite the tremendous amount 
of national activity which their plans 
entail, these Italian pacifists by no 
means overlook the first part of their 


recognised, with 


by 
Irene Harsley 
name. Their hope is that: pacitist 


groups in all countries will become 
political, and in an effort to realise 
this destre they are now trying to 
arrange for an international congress 
of pacifist movements to be held in 
Rome next January or Febmary. 
Sinee dogmatism is prudently 
shunned, this congress wall.be in the 
nature of an international forum with 
a View to discussing ways and means 
of transforming idealistic or purely 
crit:ca] pacifism dntd’ practical poli- 
tics. 

To flacilitate the preparation for 
this, and further conferenc.s, an- 
international] exchange of information 
and news between officials of organ- 
isations and individual pacifists who 
are interested in startimy political 
campaigns would clearly be of in- 
estimable value, and Signor Posab.ila 
intimated that all sincere criticisms, 
enquiries and suggestions sent to him 
at the wddress given above. would 
be considensd attentively and wel- 
comed as sagns of that interested 
encouragement every propagandist 
needs if he is to fortify his faith in 
the course he is taking. 

Parifism, like «all other kinds of 
propaganda, is ultimately judged by 
its fruits—first the quality and then 
the quantity. And since results dr- 
pe upon interest, the Internazion- 
ale Pacifista is wisely making: strenu- 
ous efforts to capture that interest by 
providing the opportunity for service 
for ali manner of people. 

The organisation is thus equipped 
with eight “ Secretariats,” including 
one for Youth, one for Social Assist- 
ance and one for Culture. Members 
who are keen to do relief work may 
help with the supervision of an 
orphanage of 45 children rendered 
homeless during the war. The latest, 
most ambitioug scheme, is the turn- 
ing of a 167 roomed mansion near 
Siena into an International hostel for 
pacifists from all countries who desirtz 
to visit Italy, either as holidaymakers, 
or to study the progress of pacifism 
here. 2 

This small but enthusiastic band of 
pacifists ig making a gallant effort. to 
revive the traditional Italian Jove of 
peace and liberty of conscience. It 
has the most refreshing confidence in 
its plans, and the best wishes of all 
pacifists in England, will I am sure, 
be given to Internazionale Pacifista. 
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IS GERMANY STARVING ? 


Gerd Treuhaft answers “yes’’ after his visit 


OWEVER the statistics of German calories may work on 
paper, and whatever figures you may read, the food situa- 
tion inside Germany is much worse than the average man in 


England or America realises. 


Although there is a standard of calories for the Germans 
per day or per week, sometimes the supply of food comes two 
or three days’ late, and the Germans who have been waiting for 
their weekly rations consume them during the first three or four 
days, which brings them to another shortage of food. 


When a high British public health 
official in Germany told me_ the 
amount of calories and the dates of 
delivery, as well as the portion of 
calories for whole German families 
(from which foreign observers may 
get the impression that the Germans 
are better off than the British), I 
went through Berlin to find out the 
answer to my question, “Is Germany 
Really Starving?” 


Five ration grades 


The German ration system, divided 
into grades from 1 to 5, deals with 
various categories. First, there are 
the very heavy workers, who, along 
with the victims of Nazism, are en- 
titled to the No. 1 ration eard. This 
gives them more lard and meat than 
anyone in the other grades. Grades 
2 and 3 are for workers, such as 
office employees and housewives. The 
last two grades, 4 and 5, are called 
the death calories, as no human be- 
ing could live exclusively on the 
supply of these rations. Most of the 
owners of No. 4 and 5 ration cards 
are ex-Nazis or Germans who refuse 
to work. 

The idea that the Germans are re- 
ceiving their so-called basic ration, 
and that the average German family 
may have a supplement of 4,000 
calories, is certainly only a theore- 


tical one. The various official 
pamphlets and _ publications, upon 
which many foreign observers, 


especially those who do not speak 
German, rely, certainly do not reflect 
the real situation. 


In the hospital 


I visited the Martin Luther Hos- 
pital, where I had a long talk with 
Prof. Monk, and also went through 
the hospital 
patients. Prof. Monk told me that 
already he had got used to having 
a large number of patients being 
brought to the hospital who showed 
visible signs of starvation, but that 
these cases were not so important.as 
they could not be helped very much. 


During retent months, he said, the 
cases of tuberculosis and other dan- 
gerous diseases had increased daily, 
and they were expecting a great 
tuberculosis epidemic. The Professor 
remarked that people who haven’t 
seen any lard for months, and who 
have suffered severely throughout the 
terrible cold, just cannot withstand 
it. On the other hand they are 
terribly short of medical supplies and 
equipment, and, he stressed, if they 


wards to talk to the _ 


weeks, they may as well close down 
the hospital. 

he doctor showed me _ patients 
aged 32 or 35 years, but when I saw 
them I thought that these women 
were 75 or 80 years old. They were 
like human skeletons—they could 
hardly talk, let alone walk. I asked 
the doctor to let me see their meals. 
They receive in the morning a small 
cup of ersatz coffee and one slice of 
bread which has to last them until 
dinner; then they receive 3-litre of 
very thin soup, without anything else, 
which has to last until the evening, 
when they may get another slice of 
bread. 


Better fed in Dachau 


I must say that the food in the 
concentration camps of Dachau and 
Buchenwald, during my imprisonment 
in 1938-39, certainly contained many 
more vitamins than in the meal the 
doctor gave me. The answer to my 
question: “Is Germany Starving?” 
is: “ Yes.” 

1 have also seen the other side of 
Berlin, where you can _ still have 
enough butter, sweets and every kind 
of luxury; where the cost of living 
runs into a thousand marks. I will 
describe this in a second article. But 
coming back to the average German 
—to the man in the street who is 
trying to live on his ration,card; who 
has no strings to pull; nothing to sell 
on the black market; no contacts with 
soldiers of the occupying powers; his 
fate is desperate. If at the last 
minute no outstanding help comes in 
the way of large scale food and 
medical supplies, thousands of Ger- 
mans will die like flies, and the story 
which circulated throughout Berlin 


that Berliners are killing dogs and | 


eats to fry them, may be a cruel 
reality. 


PoW’s TO SELL 
HANDICRAFTS 


YVHEN replying to a question in 
id the House from Mr. Skeffing- 
ton-Lodge on April 29, Mr. Bellinger 
undertook to consider arrangements 
for collecting and disposing of handi- 
crafts and other goods made by 
Pows, providing they did not compete 
with British goods, and also to 
arrange for the money resulting from 
these sales to be given to the 
prisoners on their repatriation. 

It is hoped, as the result of a fur- 
ther question on that day, to arrange 
for suitable PoWs to spend a period 
at British youth clubs’ so that they 


' coal mines. 


Digging youndations 
for peace 


It was very significant that all 
three speakers, at a meeting organ- 
ised by the Internationa] Voluntary 
Servic: for Peace in the Conway Hall, 
on April 29, stressed the same point 
—the paramount importance of ap- 
proaching world problems from the 
level of the suffering individual. 

Jean Inebnit, of Leeds University, 
recalled some of the history of IVSP; 
how it took years for a “pick and 
shovel service”? to remove a huge 
mound of shale, tipped out of the 
One Swiss volunteer, 
who had cycled to this country, 
| spent all one winter digging away at 
the 70,000 tons of rubble and created 
more local interest in IVSP by his 
unswerving loyalty, than all the 


followed him. 

Owing to illness, Col. Michael Lub- 
bock, former Deputy 
UNRRA Mission to Greece, was un- 
able to attewi. His place was taken 
by Charles Williams, an IVSP unit 
leader, just back from Italy. 

“We are a real international unit,” 
he emphasised, “a farmer from 
Indiana; an engineering student from 
Rome University; a potter from 
Switzerland and a _ cabinet-maker 
from Norwich would be a fair cross 
section. : 

“We were not big men, from a big 
city, such as Rome. We were little 
men, in a little town; the town of 
Ortona. We were not meeting 
around a table covered with green 
baize; we were digging the founda- 
tions of an orphanage for children 
bereaved by the war.” One felt, as 
he spoke, that the little group had 
also been digging the sure founda- 
tions of future peace. 

Victor Gollancz, who followed, 
spoke of the value of voluntary relief 
in Germany. The sound human rela- 
tionships between the voluntary 
workers and the Germans they were 
helping—made him feel that at the 
heart of things all was well. About 300 
people attended the meeting, presided 
over by Patrick Figgis. A collection 
resulted in £18 being added to Lon- 
don IVSP Group funds. 


Dr. HAROLD MOODY 
HE death of Dr. Harold 


Moody is a sad blow for those 
concerned with the welfare of 
coloured people throughout the world. 
An African by descent, a Jamaican 
by birth, he had only just returned 
from a visit to the West Indies, 
where he had been raising funds for 
the establishment of a West Indian 
cultural centre in London. His 
arrival in Jamaica (where his mother 
still lives) was the occasion for a 
tumultuous reception; and he will long 
be remembered, not only as founder 
of the League for Coloured Peoples, 
but as the first coloured man to be 
chairman of the board of directors of 
the London , Missionary Society. 
Thousands of church-goers in this 
country, kept awake by his sermons 
as a visiting preacher on “ Mission- 
ary Sunday,” were never allowed to 
forget the shameful treatment meted 


large scale working parties which | 


Director of | 
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PRISONERS 
PRESENT PLAY 


German padre praises 
Northampton activities 


GERMAN Prisoners of War, now 

permitted to entertain civilian 
friends, presented “Morals,” a play 
in three acts, by Ludwig Thoma, to 
a crowd of over 250 Northampton 
people at Kingsthorpe Baptist Church 
School-room recently. 

The play had previously been per- 
formed at Boughton PoW Camp. All 
decorations and costumes were made 
by the prisoners from material given 
to thzim by Northampton friends, and 
the Rev. R, Reed, of Kingsthorpe had 
made all other necessary arrange- 
ments for this very successful 
evening. 

Tea was served during the interval 
and a presentation of cigarettes and 


a bouguet of flowers was made 


y 
two little girls on behalf of the So- 
ciety of Friends. 

Despite the fact that the play con- 
tained a lot of dialogue, the acting 
was of a-very high standard. The 
“female” roles were particularly ad- 
mirzd by the audience; it was difficult 
to believe that the “ladies” were ac- 
tually men. 

The prisoners intend to present 
another play in Northampton at the 
beginning of June, and if the present 
efforts in that direction bear fruit it 
is also hoped to give a concert at a 
later date. 


Invitations appreciated 


That he found Northampton people 
particularly generous and helpful to 
German PoW’s was stated by Herr 
von Freilitzsch, a German PoW padre 
from Kettering, who gave a lecture 
to a Toc H meeting in Northampton 
on April 28. He explained the “barveg 
wire mentality” of the prisoners who 
appreciated invitations to private 
hiouses far more than most people 
realized. 

A large interested audience “fired” 
many questiong at him and expressed 
jtself thoroughly ashamed at having 
to .tolerate “slavelabour” in our 
midst. 

The Rev. K, Packard outlined plans 
for a club-room for PoWs in North- 
ampton, where they would be able to 
get a cup of coffee and play games. 
A room has now been obtained, and it 
is hoped to open dt shortly. 


Other activities 


Further activities in the tewn in- 
clude a monthly Sunday Breakfast, 
given by the Society of Friznds on 
their premises for German PoWs who 
are taken to private homes at the, end 
of the meetings. 

Two other interesting items are an 
invitation by the Town Council to six 
prisoners to attend one of their meet- 
ings; although the Camp Command- 
ant—who has since died — refused 
that invitation, it is hoped to arrange 
this visit in the near future. The 
other event was a tour through the 
famous Lotus shoe-factory arranged 
for two of the PoWs’~ who 
had been working in that trade in 


do not get any help from the out- | can undertake the duties of club|out to men with the “wrong-|Germany and wanted to see how 
side world during the next few! leaders on their return to Germany. | coloured” skins. “things were done” in this country. 
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An -Asiatic bloc is inevitable 


COMMENTARY CONTINUED 


ing towards economic disaster? 
is a crucial issue, but it 
evaded. 


An economic revolution 


THE outstanding economic fact in 

the life of today is the fixed 
determination of the primary pro- 
ducing countries to achieve their 
economic independence through the 
achievement of a reasonably balanced 
economy. They are revolting against 
the unbalanced economy forced upon 
them and upon the whole world by 
the leaders of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion. 

This is true of the states that have 
recently come into the Russian orbit 
on her Western frontier, of India 
and the British Dominions, of the 
S. American Republics, and of 
most of the nations of the Far East. 
Searcely a month passes but one or 
other of these states declares this 
intention. Yugoslavia did so recently. 


Racial relations 


N this connection mention should 

be made of the Racial Relations 
Conference held recently in India— 
which, by the way, has been un- 
pardonably neglected by the British 
Press. The Conference, which was 
called by India, was attended by 250 
delegates from 27 Eastern countries. 
Cultural and economic questions 
loomed large in its discussions. Prior 
to its assembling, Mrs. Naidu, 
President of its Organising Com- 
mittee stated that the Conference 
was not being called to create a 
political bloc of Asiatic Nations, but 
added that “sooner or later an 
Asiatic bloc would be formed by 
sheer force of circumstances.” Pan- 
dit Nehru, its President, in his clos- 
ing address to the Conference, 
referred to the confusion of thought 
in Europe, saying that these nations 
tend still, unfortunately, not read- 
ing the lessons of history nor under- 
tsanding current affairs here, in 
Asia and Africa, to try to retain that 
type of economy by which they have 
profited in the past. That has be- 
come an impossible undertaking for 
them, and it will drag them down.” 
_ On April 15, Pandit Nehru, address- 
ing the annual meeting of the “ All 
India Manufacturers’ Organisation,” 
said: “ Now that we are on the 
verge of political freedom we shall 
run and bounce towards economic 
freedom.” 

The etonomie and industrial pro- 
gramme on which India is now em- 
barking fully justifies that rather 
elated sentence. 

This’ policy obviously reverses the 
economy of the Industrial Revolution, 
and signifies that soon or later the 
economy of Britain and the US must 
be “reasonably balanced” also. 

Thus at present all these countries 
are making clamant demands for 
machinery. Most of Britain’s credi- 
tors are asking for the liquidation 
of their sterling balances in machin- 
ery. This astonishing’ situation has 
arisen from the fact that the heavy 
man-power demands of the recent! 
“total”? war, caused the belligerents 
to solicit the aid of the primary pro- 
ducing countries, and provided them 
with machinery for the purpose, thus 
reversing their age-long policy of 
acquiring and maintaining the big- 
gest possible monopoly of secondary 
production, Now that these coun- 
tries have got their feet well-on the 
industrial road, they mean to ad- 
vance on it and so achieve their 
economic independence. 


The new American politic 


Now it so happens that this new 
+ world trend fits in with the 
immediate economic and _ political 
needs of the US. The American 
home market is now beginning to fill 
up. Hence from now on the US will 
want more and more foreign outlets 
for her surplus production. More- 
over the nature of her war-time in- 
dustrial expansion will enable her to 


It 
is being 


meet the world’s demand for machin- | 
ery when her home demar: begins to | 


fail off 


But financial difficulties will arise. | 


On the one hand, many of the coun- 
tries which desire American goods 
are too poor to pay for them. On 
the other hand, the US requires so 
few imports—last year she exported 
twice as much as she imported—that 
in many cases she declines to take 
imports from countries which have 
them to spare and would like to ex- 
change them for machinery. The 
former she now desires to help in 
order to prevent them, for poverty 
and other reasons, from going over 
to Communism, while the latter she 
would like to help in order to bring 
them within her anti-Russian bloc. 
Hence a big loan-based export 
policy wou’! solve America’s market 
problem, and at the same time build 
up an American political and mili- 
tary power bloc across the world. 
The US realises, of course, that much 
of this money would probably be lost, 
but as an insurance against war and 
Communism she would think it well 
worth while. Her supreme problem 


now is how to preserve and extend ! 


American capitalism and the Ameri- 
can way of life. 

Britain must be won over, of 
course, the opposition on the ‘Left 
notwithstanding. The second Ameri- 
can loan to Britain will not have to 
be fought for as was the first: the 
problem will rather be how to stave 
it off! 

But the policy is by no means 
economically watertight. Exporting 
on loan is a one-way trading system 
which sooner or later will block the 
channels of trade. It is a case of 
capitalism once again choosing the 
bird in the hand rather than the two 
in the bush. 


Preparing for the worst 


HENCE the US is preparing for 

the worst. Her press has suc- 
cessfully worked up a first-class 
Communist scare, in the atmosphere 
of which the Government is probing 
the Civil Service, and the Labour 
Unions their entire organisation, in 
order to purge them of Communist 
contamination. According to Han- 
nen Swaffer in the Daily Herald 
(April 28) Henry Wallace, who only 
three years ago was Vice-President 
of the US, has been refused per- 
mission to speak in the Hollywood 
Bow! on the ground that, in the 
words of the President of its Board, 
“the Bowl should not be used as a 
springboard for ideologies foreign to 
majority thought.” 

At present both Legislative Houses 
are busy drafting Bills which will 
carastically restrict the rights of the 
Labour Unions. According to 
Arthur Webb, American Commenta- 
tor (Daily Herald, April 24, 1947), 
Philip Murray, President of the CIO, 
has stated that this “ anti-labour 
legislation is the first real step to- 
wards the development of Fascism 
in the US.” 

These are straws upon the wind 
which warn us what to expect should 
a major economic breakdown occur. 


What to do? 


What is Britain to do? Is she 
committed to the anti-Russian policy 
of the US? Sanity demands that 
she shies with neither of these 
Powers, but cuts out a new way, the 
way of pacifism, which abandons 
power politics and moves towards a 
balanced economy, a qualitative civil- 
isation and a high quality standard 
of living. : 

* * * 

I conclude with a ¢domment on the 
Archbishop of York’s House of Lords 
appeal to contro} the atomic bomb. 
In view of the ideological conflict 
within UNA, that body is powerless 
to control the atomic bomb: only a 
new politic based on a new order of 
living can do that. 


Next week's 
commentator is 
JOHN SCANLON 


BOURNVILLE COCOA 


meade by CADBURY__ 


AMERICAN CO’s HUNGER-STRIKE 


Protest at exploitation 


From FRANCES ROSE RANSOME 
New York, May 1, 1947. 
4 LTHOUGH the Selective Service Act expired on March 31, the Federal 
‘i Bureau of Prisons again has a hunger-striking conscientious objector 


| on its hands. 


Thomas Leonard, who spent severa! 
ylaars as a Civilian Public S&rvice 
assignee, left.a mental hospital] unit 
in Philadelphia on Labour Day ‘in 
September, 1945. He felt that with 
the war over, he sheuld no longer 
work without pay in an occupation 
where wage standards are scandal- 
ously low and where free CPS labour 
was helping authorities to continu: 
the pattern of inadequate budgets for 
personnel. 

Tom Leonard 


very light’ s:ntence for CO cases in 
the US, but remained free on bal 
pending an appeal. Having finally 
lost a series of appeals, he was order- 
ed to start serving his sent:nce early 
in April of this year. In the mean- 
time, he had been teaching at a 
college in New Orleans, and he tn- 
deavoured to obtain a stay until the 
end of the term in June. When this 
effort failed and he was imprisont-d, 
he began a protest hunger strike. 
The Bureau of Prisons is being urged 
to arrange a parole plan for his im- 
mediat!: release. 

Twenty-one COs were convicted 
and sentenced in Los Angeles in 
March as the result of a strike which 
; began in thi» Glendora (California) 
CPS Camp nearly a year earlier. 

The immediate cause of the strike 
was the arbitrary order for transfer 
| of two men to the camp at Miners- 
ville, California. Minersville was 
| considered a punishment camp, and 
the crder obviously had punitive in- 
tentions, although no charges were 
made against th two, and no hearing 
or appeal was permitted. 

This was the spark which led to 
a work strike involving eighty men, 
who demanded fundamental changes 
| in the alternative service programme. 


was subsequently 


sentenced to six months in prison, a 


WORK FOR YOU 


Appeals from SEN and YPOC 


HERE is your chance to learn how 

you can help Austrian and other 
continental children to gain or 1:gain 
the robust health and lively spirits 
appropriate to childhood. We will 
gladly give particulars of the work 
of the Reception Cammittee Young 
People from Occupilzd Countries, and 
let you know in what way you can: 
best lend a hand. 

We would stress the fact that the 
future of world-peace dozs largely 
depend upon avhat you (and our- 
selves) can do here and now to assist 
Europe’s children to grow up to be 
normal men and women. 

Write to use NOW. A 

STORMONT MURRAY. 
JOHN BARCLAY. 


Reception Committee, YPOC, 
29 Portman Square, London, W.1. 


Strike aims 


Strike aims were: “ Pay for work 
required by the Government, depend- 
ency allotments for wives and child- 
ven plus accident compensation, true 
'oiviltan administration as provided 
by Congress, a fair rate of demobilis- 
ation, and no penalties for strike 
| action.” 

Only one of these was achieved: 
demobilisation of CPS men was sub- 
s:quently accelerated to a rate more 
nearly comparable to Army release 
rates, and it was felt that the Glen- 
dora strike might have been a 
considerable factor in this speed-up. 
None of the others was adopted before 
the CPS system came to an end on 
March 29, 1947. 

The Glendora strikers spent their 
time shipping packages of food to 
Europe as well as on publicity and 
legal preparations. Sixty-four men 
were ‘arrested. Strong etfcrts were 
made to ‘have the prosecutions 
dropped, especially as time passed and 
the expiration of Selective Servida 
drew near. In the end, the prose- 
| cuting attorney did drop a number of 
the cases, but ‘insisted on trials for 
twenty-one of the “ringleaders.” The 
sentences of ten months wer fortun- 
ately suspended, and each of the men 
placed on two years’ probation. (This 
means that any other conviction, or 
fatlure to fid: monthly reports during 
that time, would automatically impose 
ten months in prison). 

Probation, this time for five years, 
was also the final compromise arrived 
at in the case of Herman Berman, 
likewise of Los Angles. Berman’s 
contention was that his deeply hu- 
manitarian socialist philosophy o&m- 
titled him to legal recognition ag a 
CO by reason of the most liberal 
established definition of “religious 
training and balief.”. He was sen- 
tenced to three years in prison, and 
was refused review by the Supreme 
Court. The sentencing judge was 
subs-quently prevailed upon to sub- 
stitute the probation period. 


S readers of your paper are 
among those who have con- 
tributed ginerously, through “ Save 
Europe Now” for European relief, 
I feel they should see a minute of the 
Friends’ Relief Servic2 Retreat and 
Conference at Bielefeld Jast month: 
‘As workers in Germany who see the 
appalling need for material help. we wish 
to ask the Friends Relief Service and 
American Friends Service Council from this 
Conference to speed up the sending of sup- 
plies. We appreciate the recent generous 
support of SEN through the FRS, and we 
wish to record our gratitude to all those 
who have taken part. The hitter and 
appalling winter has increased the suffer- 
ing, and the need between now and the 
harvest will be particularly acute. We 
would therefore urge relief agencies, both 
in Great Britain and the United States, to 
make atill further efforts to send all food, 
clothing and other material aid which is 
possible. We are sure that if the British | 
and American public saw the distress which 
we see daily. the response would be over- 
whelming and immediate.” 

Those who are willing to help fur- 
thi:r shiould send their cheques. etc.. 
to Save Europe Now European Relief 
Fund, 14 Henrietta Stre:t, Covent 
Garden, W.C.2. 

Nearly £70,000 has been collected 
and spent on relief supplies for Aus- 
tria. Germany and Poland bw the 
Friends Relizf Service. tha Aid to 
Austria Appeal Committee and the 
Oecumenical Refugee Commission. 
Donations can be earmarked for any 
one of these bodil:s. 


a 


PEGGY DUFF. 
Secretary, Save Europe Now. 


SUMMER. SCHOOL IN 
HOLLAND 


TPHE socialist weekly “De Vlam” 

(The Flame), founded in the 
darkest days of the occupation and 
independent of all political parties, is 
organising this year an international 
camp. 

A youth camp will take place from 
July 19 until July 26, the age limit 
being 25 years. 

A leaders camp will be held from 
July 26 until] Aug. 2, and a general 
camp from Aug. 2 until Aug.. 9. 

There will be a series of lectures 
about politics (Germany and_ the 
colonies), together with the problems 
of the individual and religion, while 
the programme contains many ex- 
cursions, as well as sports and music. 

Accommodation will be in tents, 
the food plain but wholesome. 

The cost will amount to twenty 
guilders for one week. (Present rate 
of exchange: approx. 10G. 70 cents 
to the £). 

For further particulars apply to: 

eviteere Bureau, Published from $ Blackstock Road, London, 
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CBCO reports labour 
controls relaxed 


UILDING and civil engineering came off 

the essential Work Orders at March 
131, work for a private farmer in Scotland 
came off on December 31, 1946, and work for 
Agricultural Committees and Catchment and 
Internal Drainage Boards in England, Scot- 
land and Wales is to follow on May 20. This 
means that no consent to leave any of these 
kinds of work is needed as from the date 
fixed. As from February 1! civil servante 
have been able to Jeave without consent. 

The necessity for “green cards”’ (intro- 
duction cards) under the Control of Engage- 
ment Ordera has been abolished except for 
men between 18 and 51 (a) whose normal 
employment is codl-mining or agriculture if 
the job desired is outside those industries and 
(b) if the job desired is in a building or’ civil 
engineering contracting undertaking. (Con- 
trol! of Engagement (Amendment) Order, 
1947, S.R.& O., 1947, No. 197). Everyone 
else can take a new job without consulting 
the Ministry of Labour. 


